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Highlights of ECEAP 
Longitudinal Study Findings 



The Early Childhood Education and Assistance Program (ECEAP) provides low-income 
four-year-old children with a comprehensive preschool experience which pays particu- 
lar attention to their developmental, health, and nutritional needs, involves their par- 
ents, and responds to their family's social service needs. A legislatively mandated 
evaluation of ECEAP, now in its fourth year, indicates that participation in ECEAP has a 
strong, positive Impact on children. Highlights of study findings to date include: 

• Children's language skills, conceptual abilities, motor skills, and receptive vocabu- 
lary improved dramatically. In three areas — language, concepts, and motor skills — 
ECEAP children's development surpassed the national average for their age group. 

• The strongest gains in cognitive and physical development were made by children 
whose parents were working or planning to pursue more education; whose par- 
ents participated in their child's preschool experience; and whose parents 
expected their child to complete high school or a higher education program. 

• At the start of kindergarten, ECEAP children had significantly higher language, con- 
cepts, and motor scores than peers who had not participated in a comprehensive 
preschool program and who come from significantly more advantaged homes. 

• Teachers observed that children made significant gains in motivation/achieve- 
ment during their participation in ECEAP. Parents reported that, during their 
ECEAP year, children's maturity increased significantly and insecurity, shyness, 
and difficult behaviors decreased significantly. 

• ECEAP parents reported that nearly 40 percent of their children's health and devel- 
opmental problems were identified by ECEAP staff rather than by other health pro- 
fessionals, family members, or family friends. 

• ECEAP parents reported that the adequacy of their health and dental resources 
improved significantly during their participation in the program. 

• More ECEAP parents than parents of a peer group took their child to a doctor or 
dentist for a check-up, even though both groups had similar rates of reported 
health and developmental problems. 

• ECEAP parents felt they had the necessary skills to help their child, and that they 
had control over their child's education, more so than did the parents of a peer 
group. 

• ECEAP parents reported that they participated in meetings, classes, or confer- 
ences intended to help them support their child's growth and education at a sig- 
nificantly greater rate than the parents of a peer group. 

Further discussion of these and other results from the first four years of the ECEAP 
Longitudinal Study can be found in this report and previous study reports available 
from the Washington State Department of Community Development. 
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ECEAP: Program and Highlights 



In 1985, the State of Washington began building a statewide system of compre- 
hensive early childhood education and assistance services to support the 

healthy development and future success of Washington's less advantaged 

children. The state's invest- 
ment in a community-based, — — — 



ECEAP Expansion of Service 

(# of Children In Thousand*) 



family-centered, comprehen- 
sive preschool program, called 
the Early Childhood Education 
and Assistance Program 
(ECEAP), is expected to have 
immediate and long-term bene- 
fits for program participants as 
well as for the state. 

ECEAP has rapidly expanded 
in its first six years, and is 
now, together with Head Start, 
serving nearly all income- 
eligible four-yearolds in the 
state. The number of children 
enrolled in ECEAP has 
increased six-fold, from 1,000 
in 1986-87 to nearly 6,000 in 

1991- 92 (see Figure 1). In all, 
ECEAP has served over 20,000 

children and families and will expand to serve nearly 6,800 per year starting in the 

1992- 93 program year. ECEAP's 36 contractors are currently operating over 180 pro- 
gram sites across the state, offering assistance to children and families in every 
county. 

This report describes the ECEAP program and highlights findings from an ongoing longitu- 
dinal study which examines ECEAP's effectiveness for children and families. 




1986-87 
$2.97 M 
CentrtcUf*: 12 



1991-92 
$18.9 M 
36 



Figure 1 



ECEAP Philosophy 

ECEAP's approach is based on the following principles: 

• a young child can benefit substantially from a comprehensive preschool program 
that fosters development, identifies and remedies health and developmental prob- 
lems, and increases skills in preparation for success in school; 

• a child's family is the primary contributor to the child's development and pro- 
gress; 

• access to community resources designed to support the child's development and 
learning, as well as the family's well-being, should be maximized; and 

• low-income children, in particular, should have the opportunity tc counteract the 
toll poverty takes on them and their families. 
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The ECEAP Program 



ECEAP is a "whole-child," comprehensive, family-focused preschool program designed 
to help low-income children prepare for and succeed in the public school system and 
to assist families in supporting and participating In their children's success. ECEAP 
staff, community leaders, and parents collaborate to define and develop programs that 
are most appropriate for the children and families living in their community. 

Because many factors affect a child's ability to learn and develop normally, ECEAP is 
comprised of four interactive components: education, health and nutrition, parent in- 
volvement, and social services. 

Education. Children are prepared for entry into school through a developmentally 
appropriate learning environment that: (1) fosters intellectual, social, physical, and 
emotional growth; (2) emphasizes early identification of and intervention in problems 
interfering with learning; and (3) eases the transition from preschool to the public 
school system. Local ECEAP providers develop and select a developmentally based 
curriculum that incorporates readiness skills (such as recognition of numbers, shapes, 
and colors); language skills; gross and fine motor skills; social-emotional and self- 
concept development; and age-appropriate health, nutrition, and personal safety edu- 
cation. Additionally, field trips and visitors to the program broaden children's 
awareness and understanding of the community in which they live. 

Cultural awareness and ethnic pride are actively promoted and integrated within 
ECEAP's educational component. When a majority of children speak a common lan- 
guage other than English, at least one 
teacher or aide who speaks that language 
actively participates in group and center 
experiences. In cases where a few children 
or one child speaks a different language, 
then one adult, often a community resource 
person or volunteer, works closely with the 
children or child* 

In general, ECEAP providers strive to 
expose all children to new ideas, concepts, 
and experiences and create in all children 
an excitement for discovery and learning. 

Health and Nutrition. ECEAP conducts 
or provides for health screenings within the 
first 90 days of a child's enrollment in the 
program. Medical, dental, mental health, 
and the nutritional needs of each child are 
evaluated. ECEAP's remediation of problems identified through the screenings in- 
cludes referral to community services, identification of community resources, and/or 
provision of services or funds as a last resort. 

ECEAP health staff assist in bringing children up to date on immunizations against cer- 
tain vaccine-preventable diseases. ECEAP staff have found that two out of five chil- 
dren have not received all of the Immunizations they need by the time they are of age 
to enroll in ECEAP. 



"ECEAP allowed [ my son ] to go to 
school, be with others his age, make 
friends, learn, and feel good about 
himself. The program really made a 
difference in adjusting him to the idea 
of school and making him more 
prepared for kindergarten. " 

—ECEAP parent 
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In areas where fluoride is not available 
through the drinking water, ECEAP 
arranges for fluoride treatments to be pro- 
vided to children whose parents grant 
their consent. Nearly 40 percent of the chil- 
dren who began participating in the longitu- 
dinal study last year received fluoride 
treatments through ECEAP. 



"ECEAP defined the areas that my 
daughter needed help with. Parents have 
a general idea of what might be wrong 
with their child, but don V always know 
what they need to do to correct it This 
program gives parents a focus. " 

—ECEAP parent 



Few factors in a child's physical and men- 
tal development are as critical as adequate 
nutrition. All children in ECEAP receive at 
least one meal a day during the time when 
they are assembled in a classroom setting. 
Meals and snacks for children are designed 
to satisfy the minimum daily requirements 

of as many nutritional elements as possible, and careful attention is paid to the nutri- 
tional needs of young children in the context of their culture when planning the 
menus. Education about good nutrition is included in the curriculum to encourage life- 
long healthy eating habits. 

Parent Involvement. Recognized as the primary source of educational instruction 
and motivation for their children, parents are directly Involved with children in the 
classroom and during home visits. ECEAP provides opportunities for parenting skills 
training and support group participation based on the needs expressed by parents. 
Parents are also encouraged to be involved in local program decision making through 
their program's parent-run policy council and the committees their council forms to 
work on specific issues. 

Social Services. ECEAP's commitment to family empowerment is expressed in part 
through the assistance staff provide 10 families in accessing social services or pro- 
grams they need or in reducing or eliminating assistance they no longer need. 
ECEAP's family service staff work with families to assess their needs when they enroll 
in the program. In response to the needs and concerns that are identified, ECEAP staff 
assist families in locating and accessing community resources and provide awareness 

and educational training opportunities 



"ECEAP's given me great insight on 
parenting and the importance of parental 
involvement in children's education. " 

—ECEAP parent 



throughout the year. Collaborative 
arrangements with, and in-kind contribu- 
tions from, various service providers 
and community organizations enable 
ECEAP staff to link families to a network 
of support. 

Cost of Services. The cost of provid- 
ing comprehensive services and support 
to these children and families has been 
shared through the collaborative efforts 
of ECEAP, state agencies, and community service providers. Local, state, and federal 
dollars are combined to cover staff salaries and benefits, facilities, equipment and 
materials, services, transportation, and other costs. The average statewide per child 
reimbursement rate during the 1991-92 program year was $3,434. This expenditure 
during a child's early years compares favorably to what Washington taxpayers spend 
on every child who is retained ($2,546 per grade), who requires special education (up 



to $8,828 per year), or who drops out of school before graduation (as much as 
$200,000 in lost taxes, welfare, and criminal justice expenditures). 



State Leadership and Local Implementation 

ECEAP is managed by the Community Assistance Division of the State Department of 
Community Development and operates locally through many types of organizations, 
including school districts, educational service districts, local government agencies, 
nonprofit organisations, chile care providers, tribal organizations, and community col- 
leges. ECEAP has cv^IvpH liito an increasingly community-focused and needs-driven 
family service. From the outset, local flexibility in program design has been encour- 
aged within the basic program requirements, such as a 32-week program year. Con- 
tractors must meet the established ECEAP program standards, but great flexibility in 
how they are met is encouraged to enable the development of programs that are 
responsive to children's and families' needs. Three program organizational struc- 
tures, designated as "center-based," "home-based, * and "locally designed," describe 
most current local ECEAP delivery models. 

Center-based ECEAP programs provide children and families with: 

• at least ten hours per week of group programming spread over three or more days; 

• at least one and one-half hours of staff and parent contact time per month; and 

• a home visit with the child's family at least twice a year to facilitate education. 
Home-based ECEAP programs provide: 

• an emphasis on training parents to be effective educators; 



ECEAP Program Options 

(N • 5,968 Children) 



Locally Designed 
18% 



\ Home-Based 



Center-Based 
75% 



Figure 2 



• weekly 90-minute visits during 
which staff members train and 
encourage parents to teach 
their children; and 

• a weekly peer group experi- 
ence for children. 

Locally designed ECEAP programs 
provide: 

• the opportunity for a commu- 
nity to design a program 
around its unique needs; and 

• combinations of elements of 
center-based and home-based 
options or a weekly schedule 
that differs from the typical 
center-based program. 



Figure 2 displays the percentages of children and families participating in center- 
based, home-based, and locally designed programs during the 1991-92 program year. 
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ECEAP Children and Families 



Ethnicity 

(N ■ 6,968 Children) 



<% of ECEAP Children) 



100% 



An ECEAP child Is typically four years of age, expected to enter kindergarten the fol- 
lowing year, and from a family whose income during the last 12 months has been at or 
below the federal poverty level. The broad intent of ECEAP, to provide enhanced 
learning opportunities for children at risk of school failure, allows local programs to 
fill up to 10 percent of their enrollment with children who are at risk for such reasons 
as neglect, abuse, or disabling conditions, regardless of family Income. In addition, 
one of every 10 ECEAP enrollment slots statewide is targeted to Native Americans and 
the children of migrant and seasonal farmworkers, since both populations currently 
have especially limited access to developmental and social services. 

Enrollment data Indicate that ECEAP serves a diverse group of children and families. 
The following figures profile the diversity of children and families enrolled during the 
1991-92 program year. Percentages are based on the total number of children and 
families enrolled during this time (N = 5,968). 

Ethnic Diversity. Although children of color currently comprise less than 15 per- 
cent of all of Washington's children, African American, Alaskan Native, Asian, Hispanic, 
Native American, Pacific Islander, 
and other minority ethnicities 
were represented by 49 percent 
of the children who were enrolled 
In ECEAP during the 1991-92 pro- 
gram year. As Figure 3 shows, 55 
percent of ECEAP children 
enrolled during this year were 
Caucasian. 

Primary Language. Although 
86 percent of ECEAP children 
enrolled during the 1991-92 pro- 
gram year used English as their 
primary language, the diversity of 
primary languages spoken among 
ECEAP children is wide-ranging. 
Nine percent of the children 
spoke Spanish primarily and 
three percent spoke Asian lan- 
guages primarily, including Cam- 
bodian, Chinese, Japanese, 

Korean, Laotian, and Vietnamese. Eleven other primary languages were reported, 
though in smaller percentages, including Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopian, French, Ger- 
man, Native American languages, Polish, Romanian, Russian, Samoan, and Tagalog. 

Family Configuration. Figure 4 shows that half of the ECEAP children enrolled dur- 
ing the 1991-92 program year were living with their mothers only and an additional 
two percent were living with their fathers only. Just over 44 percent lived with two 
parents (both biological parents or one biological parent and a step-parent). 

At the time of enrollment, interviews with families participating in the ECEAP Longitu- 
dinal Study indicated that less than half of the study children had been In the same liv- 
ing arrangement since birth. Subsequent interviews with these families indicated that 
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Family Configuration 

(N • 5,966 Families) 
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16 percent of the study children had 
experienced a change in their living 
arrangement during the course of 
their time in ECEAP (approximately 
six months). 

Parents 9 Education. Figure 5 dis- 
plays the education levels attained by 
ECEAP parents. During the 1991-92 
program year, 38 percent of ECEAP 
mothers who responded, and 36 per- 
cent of ECEAP fathers who responded, 
reported that they did not have a high 
school diploma or a general equiva- 
lency degree (GED). Currently, the 
state average high school dropout 
rate is over 23 percent. Among par- 
ents who responded, 47 percent of 
ECEAP mothers and 49 percent of 
ECEAP fathers reported having com- 
pleted 12 grades, while 16 percent of 
mothers and 15 percent of fathers indi- 
cated they had pursued education 
beyond high school, including commu- 
nity college, trade school, and four- 
year university programs. 

Parent*' Employment Status. Ten 

percent of the single mothers who par- 
ticipated in ECEAP this year were work- 
ing outside the home, either full-time 
or part-time. Among families with two 
parents (both biological parents or 
one biological parent and a step- 
parent), nine percent of mothers and 
nineteen percent of fathers were work- 
ing. ( )f those parents who were work- 
ing. 67 percent were working full-time 
ano 33 percent were working part- 



time. For the 1991-92 program year, it is unknown ho v many unemployed parents 
were actively seeking work. 



Family Income Sources. ECEAP families receive income from a variety of sources, 
Including wages, public assistance, child support, social security, unemployment, and 
pension. While the majority of families report their incomes to be derived primarily 
from public assistance, increasing numbers of families enrolled in ECEAP are from the 
"working poor," i.e., working at jobs with wages that leave them with incomes below 
100 percent of the federal poverty level. Figure 6 shows that, of the 5,968 families 
enrolled in ECEAP during the 1991-92 program year, 58 percent received public assis- 
tance and 39 percent were earning wages. Only six percent of families reported receiv- 
ing child support. Four percent of families were receiving unemployment benefits, 
which meant someone had lost a job within the past year, and four percent were 
receiving social security benefits, which were typically related to disability. 



Family Income Level. The 

eligibility standard for enroll- 
ment in ECEAP is 100 percent 
of the federal poverty level 
($13,950 annually for a family 
of four). While the 100 percent 
level is widely considered a 
minimal income given housing, 
transportation, health care, 
and child care costs, the aver- 
age ECEAP family's income is 
well below the 100 percent 
allowable level ($9,855 annu- 
ally for a family of four). Figure 
7 illustrates that for the last 
four years the average four- 
person ECEAP family has been 
living on an income 29 to 34 
percent below the allowable 
standard. In the 1991-92 pro- 
gram year, an ECEAP family of 
four lived on $821 per month 
(approximately 54 percent of 
families received food stamps 
and 67 percent of families 
received medical aid). This 
income level allowed families 
$27 per day for housing, food, 
transportation, clothing, medi- 
cal care, dental care, furni- 
ture, home heating and 
electricity, and miscellaneous 
items. If a family spends a 
standard 30 percent on hous- 
ing, only $19 per day remains 
for all other expenses. Low- 
income housing, however, is 
often unavailable and low- 
income families must pay up 
to half of their incomes for 
housing. 
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Annual Family Income 
For Four-Person Households 
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Family Stress. Interviews with 755 ECEAP families participating in the longitudinal 
study during their ECEAP year revealed the extent to which many of these families are 
experiencing personal and family stress. Significant life events, such as finding a new 
job, enrolling in school, getting married or divorced, having a baby, and moving — 
whether they are positive or negative experiences — can produce stress. Data regard- 
ing these changes provide some insight regarding the family environment, which may 
impact a child's development. 

During a one-year period of time, the following family-related changes were reported: 
five percent of parents married, four percent of parents separated, three percent of 
parents divorced, two percent of oarents reconciled their relationship, and four per- 
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cent of parents started a relationship with a new partner Nine percent of mothers 
became pregnant or had a baby. Someone moved into the household of seven percent 
of families, and someone movea out of the household of six percent of families. 

Financial-related changes among the families interviewed included: 10 percent 
reported finding a new job, three percent reported receiving a promotion or raise, and 
eight percent reported losing their job. Six percent of families indicated that they had 
experienced a large reduction hi their income, and seven percent indicated they had 
experienced a financial crisis of some kind. 

Nearly nine percent of families reported moving to a better place, while six percent of 
families reported having a housing problem. A car was purchased by 10 percent of the 
families interviewed. Five percent of families indicated they had dealt with law 
enforcement, five percent reported experiencing a custody problem, and two percent 
reported experiencing child abuse. Among nine percent of families, serious illness 
occurred or a major medical treatment was needed, and among five percent of fami- 
lies, a major accident or injury occurred. Four percent of families reported substance 
abuse problems or treatment. Nine percent of families reported receiving some form 
of counseling or therapy. 

Stress can be involved in many families' day-to-day arrangements and experiences, as 
well, particularly those related to work and school. Among families participating in 
the ECEAP Longitudinal Study, nearly 28 percent of ECEAP mothers and nearly 43 per- 
cent of ECEAP fathers were working outside their homes in the fall of the year they 
were enrolled in ECEAP. At that time, nearly 17 percent of ECEAP mothers and seven 
percent of ECEAP fathers were enrolled in schools or training programs. Similar per- 
centages of ECEAP mothers and fathers indicated they were working or involved in 
education programs in the spring of the year they participated in ECEAP. 

Attrition from the Program 

Slightly over 20 percent of the ECEAP children and families enrolled during 1991-92 
(N = 1,213) left the program before the end of the program year. Most frequently, fami- 
lies moved to another community or state. To a much lesser extent, families trans- 
ferred their children to another program, often more specialized, or left because of 
personal reasons or family changes. In almost all cases, vacancies created by early 
exits were filled with new enrollees. 

Highlights of the 1991-92 Program Year 

Expansion of ECEAP Services. During the 1991 legislative session, the Governor 
and Legislature supported a significant expansion of ECEAP. Services were expanded 
to enroll an additional 620 children in January 1992. Further expansion of ECEAP in 
September 1992, in tandem with an expansion of Head Start, brought comprehensive 
preschool services to the vast majority of income-eligible four-year-old children in 
Washington. DCD currently expects that 95 percent of income-eligible children will be 
served by either ECEAP or Head Start in the 1992-93 program year. Reaching the goal 
of full service is dependent upon DCD's success in capturing federal funds to augment 
state funds. 

Federal Funds. The 1991 Legislature appropriated $8.7 million in federal funds for 
ECEAP during the 1991-93 Biennium. These consist of $6.2 million in newly created 



Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG) funds, and $2.5 million in Title IV-A 
Child Care funds. This is the first biennium that federal funds have been appropriated 
for ECEAP. 

Both of these funding sources are available to the state on a per child basis for the 
number of children served by ECEAP who are eligible for federal funds. Given that the 
eligibility requirements for these funds are much more strict than the eligibility guide- 
lines for ECEAP, only a small percentage of the children served by ECEAP are eligible 
for federal reimbursement. 

DCD predicts that it will serve enough CCDBG funds-eligible families to capture the full 
$6.2 million that was appropriated. However, Title IV-A funds are more difficult to 
secure. As mentioned above, DCD can only be reimbursed for a small percentage of 
ECEAP children who are eligible for federal funds. Annually, the department will cap- 
ture less than $400 in Title IV-A funds per eligible child, while services actually cost an 
average of $3,434 per child. Documentation of the Title IV-A eligibility status of ECEAP 
children is extensive for contractors, DCD, and the Department of Social and Health 
Services. DCD currently projects that less than $1 million (of $2.5 million) in Title IV-A 
Child Care funds can be captured for ECEAP during the 1991-93 Biennium. 

Increase in the 1991-93 Statewide Average Cost Per Child. In negotiations with 
local ECEAP contractors, the Office of Financial Management and DCD agreed to 
increase the statewide average per child reimbursement by $430 over the course of 
the 1991-93 Biennium. 

During the 1991-92 program year, a $314 per child increase was granted (a nine per- 
cent increase). The statewide average cost per child totaled $3,434 and included $111 
per child in funds specifically allocated to quality improvements, facilities and trans- 
portation expenditures, and equipment purchases. The 1992-93 program year cost per 
child will total $3,550 (including $11 1 per child in quality improvement funds), repre- 
senting an additional 3.3 percent increase. 

Local contractors were in need of a reimbursement increase for several reasons. First, 
contractors have experienced significant increases in salary and benefit costs. Fifty- 
five percent of contractors are associated with school districts, educational service 
districts, local governments, and community colleges, which have mandatory salary 
and benefit increases. For instance, local ECEAP programs associated with school dis- 
tricts had to provide at least a 6 percent salary increase to their staff this year. Sala- 
ries and benefits comprise 74 percent of local contractor costs. Thus, any increase in 
these items has a large impact on their total budget. 

Many other costs have been driven higher by inflation. ECEAP contractors are experi- 
encing the same inflation as the rest of the state when purchasing equipment, facili- 
ties, insurance, transportation, and services. Facility costs are also rising as 
child-appropriate locations become more scarce with each increase in ECEAP and 
Head Start service levels. Transportation costs are increasing for much the same rea- 
son. Finally, as local ECEAP programs expand, they are reaching families living in 
more remote and isolated areas, where services are less available and costs are 
higher. 

Statewide Parent Meeting. The second statewide meeting of ECEAP parents took 
place on May 11, 1992. Parents representing nearly all of the 36 local ECEAP contrac- 
tors met to discuss how the program is working for their children and themselves and 
to share their vision for ECEAPs future. Parents were able to meet one another and 



discuss local challenges and new ideas for 
services to children and families. DCD was 
able to hear directly from parents about 
how ECEAP meets or does not meet tWeir 
needs. While participants shared many 
ECEAP successes, they also identified chal- 
lenges and areas for improvement and 
developed a number of innovative and crea- 
tive solutions in response. Parents were 
encouraged to become leaders for other 
parents in their local programs and voice 
their ideas and concerns to local ECEAP 
directors and governing boards. 

Homeless Programs* Local ECEAP pro- 
grams have responded to cue of society's 
greatest ills: homelessness. Several pro- 
grams have designed ECEAP's comprehen- 
sive service model around services for 
homeless families with young children. 
These ECEAP programs often offer services 
year-round instead of the standard ECEAP 
model of nine months and for five days a 
week instead of three or four. Young chil- 
dren of all ages are served instead of pri- 
marily four-year-olds. Families require 
intensive social services; children need 
educational programming that allows more 
one-on-one time with teachers, a curricu- 
lum altered to address the short time 
frame that children will be enrolled, and 
teachers who plan on long-term employ- 
ment with the program (it is particularly difficult on homeless children when a teacher 
leaves). During the 1991-92 program year, approximately 148 homeless families were 
enrolled in ECEAP. Services to homeless families are currently provided in Clark, King, 
Pierce, and Snohomish counties. 

Child Care Integration* The expansion of ECEAP during the 1991-92 program year 
provided the means to reach low-income families and children who were previously 
unable to access ECEAP's comprehensive services because of their need for full-time 
child care. Due to work or school schedules, parents could not manage shuttling their 
children from a part-day ECEAP site to a child care facility. Local ECEAP programs 
have teamed up with family day care homes and child care centers to make it possible 
for these children to receive a preschool education before transitioning to school. 

Child care integration arrangements start with an agreement defined by the local 
ECEAP program and family day care home or child care center. All low-income four- 
year-old children in the home/center are officially "enrolled" in ECEAP. These children 
receive developmental^ appropriate education as well as developmental, medical, 
and dental screenings; their parents receive social services assessments and referrals, 
parent involvement opportunities and parent skills training; and the family receives 
assistance in remediating any developmental delays or health problems identified by 
the child screenings. Simultaneously, the home/center begins to benefit from the edu- 



SERVING HOMELESS 
FAMILIES IN SEATTLE 

Neighborhood House, a nonprofit 
agency in Seattle, provides a class- 
room for 18 homeless children four 
days a week for seven hours each 
day. As a result of the expansion 
of ECEAP during the 1991-92 pro- 
gram year, Neighborhood House is 
able to offer services year round. 
Children are provided with an envi- 
ronment which is stimulating, safe, 
and stable. They receive two 
meals per day, an educational pro- 
gram, dental and medical screen- 
ings, and special attention to their 
significant emotional needs. Fami- 
lies use the time their children are 
in ECEAP to make contact with 
community agencies and to look 
for housing and/or employment. 
Neighborhood House coordinates 
with other Seattle area ECEAP and 
Head Start programs to ensure 
that once their homeless families 
locate permanently, children are 
enrolled in a preschool on a first- 
priority basis. 




A VARIETY OF 
CHILD CARE INTEGRATION MODELS 



Child care integrated ECEAP programs have been developed in Clark, King, 
Pierce, and Snohomish counties. Sites offer high quality services to low-income 
children and families not otherwise reached by ECEAP, while enhancing existing 
center and family day care programs for the benefit of all the children. 

Puget Sound Educational Service District (ESD), the largest ECEAP contractor, 
has several programs integrated with child care centers or family day care 
homes, including sites at Bates Technical College, Tacoma Community College, 
and Sunrise Child Care Center, a private nonprofit center in Tacoma's Hilltop 
neighborhood. Metropolitan Development Council, another subcontractor of 
the ESD, began their family day care integration with expansion funds in Janu- 
ary, 1992, This program started with five family day care homes, enrolling 12 
ECEAP children but impacting 85 children, since all children in the day care set- 
ting benefit from ECEAP involvement. An ECEAP educator visits each family day 
care home weekly to carry out curriculum activities with the children and plan 
with the family day care provider. Curriculum kits developed around weekly 
themes are left at the home after each visit with a set of sample lesson plans for 
the family day care provider to use. Parent training is available for all 85 families 
whose children are receiving care in the homes. Day care staff receive training, 
a.lso. The program's success is evident in this statement by one of the family 
day care providers: "ECEAP has given me a lot of new ideas and a lesson plan for 
each day.. . .ECEAP has given me the opportunity to offer preschool to my day 
care children and receive training for myself at the same time.* 1 

Snohomish County Human Services, an ECEAP contractor serving 11 percent of 
all ECEAP children, offers integrated programs through subcontracts with 
Everett Community College, Josephine Sunset Home, and Lake Stevens School 
District. Josephine Sunset Home integrates a child care center and ECEAP in a 
nursing facility. All children attending the child care center receive the benefits 
of a developmentally appropriate curriculum, low-income four-year-olds receive 
additional ECEAP services while staying all day in their chosen full-time care 
facility, and nursing home residents and children interact with each other and 
make new friends. 

The city of Seattle, an ECEAP contractor serving 365 children, also offers inte- 
grated programs at several sites. Approximately 32 percent of the ECEAP fami- 
lies served by the city of Seattle are served in collaboration with community- 
based child care providers. Of special note is the Southeast Seattle Family Day 
Care Home Project. Newly funded through the 1991-92 expansion of ECEAP, this 
model serves 41 ECEAP-eligible children in family day care homes in Southeast 
Seattle. The city employs an education specialist, a public health nurse, and a 
parent social/health services intern to provide training and technical assistance 
to family day care home staff and direct health and social services to children 
and families. Homes receive a small stipend for equipment and classroom sup- 
plies and have access to other equipment on a rotating basis. A collateral goal 
of this project is to support the Seattle Task Force on African American Children 
in improving the quality of child care available to African American children. 
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cational expertise of ECEAP staff. ECEAP teachers (specialists in the education of 
young children) visit the child care program weekly, providing educational activities 
for all children, regardless of their ECEAP eligibility, and modeling developmentally 
appropriate teaching methods for the home/center staff. The ECEAP teacher develops 
and provides a weekly curriculum for the child care staff to utilize for all children and 
brings new toys, books, and activities for staff and children to use. 

The results of this teamwork are: 

• Low-income four-year-old children and their families receive the full benefits of 
ECEAP participation and meet their full-time child care needs; 

• All children in the child care setting receive developmentally appropriate educa- 
tion and benefit from a better trained staff and a more creative and interesting 
learning environment; and 

• All families benefit from parent trainings and meetings. 

During the 1991-92 program year, approximately 480 ECEAP children were enrolled in 
ECEAP programs integrated with child care. 

Challenges Ahead 

Facility and Transportation Costs. Facility costs will continue to rise as the 
demand for child-appropriate facilities increases. As ECEAP has expanded (along with 
Head Start), contractors have had difficulties identifying low-cost facilities or facilities 
which can be provided in-kind. Increasing school enrollment has also led school dis- 
tricts to reclaim classrooms previously provided at no cost to ECEAP programs. 

Transportation costs will increase at a greater rate than inflation. School districts will 
be adding new bus routes to accommodate their expanding school enrollment and 
that of ECEAP and Head Start— a more costly alternative to merely adding ECEAP chil- 
dren to existing bus routes. Also, as ECEAP continues to expand into rural areas, local 
ECEAP programs will need to provide transportation to a larger catchment area. 

In the coming bienniurn, DCD and local contractors will have to explore options for 
dealing with facility and transportation issues. Further integration with existing child 
care centers and homes may provide some reiief from rising facilities costs. DCD will 
need to consider the costs of remodeling efforts (which may be required to comply 
with the Americans with Disabilities Act) and step up efforts to collaborate with 
school districts in planning for preschool space in the design of new school facilities. 
Alleviating transportation cost increases will be difficult. DCD will continue to work 
with the Superintendent of Public Instruction to identify solutions to increasingly lim- 
ited space and costly transportation for ECEAP children. 

Diversity. Statewide, families and children who participate in ECEAP come from 
diverse backgrounds. Some are recent immigrants and speak limited or no English; 
many are ethnic minorities; some are migrant and seasonal farmworkers; and many 
are physically or developmentally challenged. 

ECEAP programs across the state are working hard to accommodate the unique needs 
and interests of the various populations living in Washington. For instance, programs 
hire staff who speak the language of the majority of children in the classroom and 
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arrange for community volunteers to work 
with children who speak another language. 
These efforts will need to be redoubled 
given projected demographic trends. Inter- 
pretation services will increasingly be 
needed by local programs to assist families 
in accessing services, to support parents in 
participating fully in the program, and to 
enable children to benefit from ECEAP's 
educational experience. In the 1991-92 
program year, ECEAP served families and 
children speaking at least 22 different lan- 
guages. More and more families and chil- 
dren are recent immigrants from Eastern 
Europe who need interpretation services 
not available in many areas. These chil- 
dren and families, and others who have 
limited English skills, are needing interpre- 
tation services to help them prepare for 
and succeed in the public school system. 

With the implementation of the Americans 
with Disabilities Act (ADA), local ECEAP 
programs face many challenges to provide 
services to physically and developmentally 
challenged children. Local ECEAP contrac- 
tors have always been committed to serv- 
ing these children, but in order to meet the 
full intent of the ADA, they may need to 
make significant changes. Programs will 
have to serve children they previously felt unequipped to serve. This will require hir- 
ing specialized staff and additional staff (to reduce adultrchild ratios) and remodeling 
facilities. History has demonstrated these changes are likely to be costly. 

Rural/Remote Services, As ECEAP has expanded statewide, services are increas- 
ingly being offered in rural and remote areas. These communities often have few 
resources and, consequently, families with more intensive health and social service 
needs. ECEAP programs must expend more staff time to develop creative solutions 
that address the lack of accessible services, such as medical and dental care, mental 
health services, literacy training, and transportation. The challenge for DCD and local 
programs will be to respond with limited resources to the significant needs of rural 
and remote communities, including those impacted by the decline in the timber indus- 
try. 

Parent Involvement/Family Support* Conclusive studies show that providing 
children with developmental experiences and providing parents with opportunities for 
involvement with their child's development can improve children's performance in 
school as well as increase the likelihood of children's success later as adults. In recog- 
nition of this, ECEAP regulations specifically require local programs to provide for par- 
ent involvement in their children's preschool experience. Parents participate directly 
in their child's program, in local policy decisions, in development and revision of serv- 
ice delivery systems, and in parent education and training opportunities. 



DIVERSITY 

More than half of the children 
served by the Chelan-Douglas 
Child Services Association are His- 
panic. Program staff work hard to 
include all parents by providing 
printed materials, including their 
newsletter, in both English and 
Spanish, and by having translators 
at parent meetings. While in the 
classroom, parents have access to 
the bilingual aides who work with 
the children. Teachers and assis- 
tants who don't already speak 
Spanish are taking Spanish classes 
and all staff learn new Spanish 
phrases on a weekly basis. Addi- 
tionally, the Association is 
involved in a three-year model 
demonstration project sponsored 
by the Children's Alliance which 
focuses on helping human service 
agencies provide culturally rele- 
vant services to all children and 
families of color. 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN A VARIETY OF FORMS 

Local programs support and encourage parent involvement in a multitude of 
ways. A particularly popular activity of the Aberdeen School District ECEAP is 
Family Activity Day. Regularly scheduled throughout the school year, these 
events provide parents with opportunities to communicate with other parents, 
participate in enjoyable activities such as craft or cooking projects with their chil- 
dren, and discuss parenting issues. Family Activity Days also allow for positive 
interaction between siblings in the preschool environment, opportunities for 
grandparents, other relatives, and friends to be a part of the preschool experi- 
ence, and demonstrations of developmentally appropriate practices to be pro- 
vided through activities, interactions, and materials. 

Parents whose children are enrolled in Walla Walla School District's Paine Cam- 
pus Preschool are encouraged to be involved in their child's ECEAP experience in 
a variety of ways. Through a highly successful incentive program, parents earn 
w Paine dollars" for everything from volunteering in the classroom to attending 
school themselves to returning permission slips for field trips. The dollars are 
redeemed in the spring at the Paine Auction for both products and services, 
which are donated by the community and are otherwise out of reach for low- 
income families. 



With the needs of families continually changing, however, DCD and local ECEAP con- 
tractors must revisit program regulations and standards relating to parent involve- 
ment. Parents must play a key role — they know how to enlist and ensure their own 
participation. The challenge for DCD and local contractors is to implement a policy- 
making process which will encourage widespread parent participation. 

ECEAP's Effectiveness 

How effectively is ECEAP serving Washington's children and families? The Washington 
State Legislature, when forming ECEAP in 1985. included a mandate for the evaluation 
of ECEAP's effectiveness in preparing children for success in school and in assisting 
their families in supporting and participating in their children's development and suc- 
cess. The next section describes the ECEAP Longitudinal Study design in more detail. 
Results of the study to date are highlighted in the final four chapters of this report 



Measuring the Outcomes 

of ECEAP Participation: 

The Longitudinal Study Design 



n response to a legislative mandate, ECEAP is conducting a longitudinal 
study to measure outcomes of the state's investment in a family-focused, 
comprehensive preschool program for children and families. Findings from 
the first four years of this study are highlighted in this report, including preliminary 
results from a comparison of ECEAP children and families with a group of children and 
families who did not participate in a comprehensive preschool program. The findings 
reported in this document are described in more detail in the ECEAP Longitudinal 
Study Year 4 Technical Report, which is available through the Department of Commu- 
nity Development, 

Collaboration in Design and Implementation 

The Washington State Department of Community Development, ECEAP's administering 
agency, has contracted with the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory of 
Portland, Oregon, to conduct the longitudinal study. The design and implementation 
plans were developed in cooperation with the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and with consideration to state and local program resources. Data for the 
study are collected each year by local ECEAP providers with assistance from school 
districts and schools. Indeed, the commitment of local ECEAP staff, and the cooperation 
of school administrators and teachers, continue to be key in tracking children and fami- 
lies from year to year. Maintaining contact with ECEAP families and recruiting children 
and families for the comparison sample would be impossible without their persistent 
effort and care. 

Study Methodology 

To encompass the full scope of ECEAP's comprehensive range of services for children 
and their families, the ECEAP Longitudinal Study design includes child, family, and pro- 
gram variables. Some of these variables attempt to account for individual differences 
in children's development over time. Other variables address families' abilities to sup- 
port and enhance their children's development. 

The legislative mandate for this study of ECEAP specifies that the study include a longi- 
tudinal examination of ECEAP children and a comparison of ECEAP children to a group 
of peers who did not participate in a comprehensive preschool program. These two 
aspects of the study design are described next. 

Tracking ECEAP Children and Families Over Time* ECEAP children and their 
families are being tracked during their ECEAP year and through their early elementary 
school years so that outcomes of their participation in the program can be assessed. 
This aspect of the longitudinal study seeks to answer the following questions: 
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• How well is ECEAP preparing children for success in school, Le M what gains do 
ECEAP children make in their cognitive, motor, behavioral, and social develop- 
ment that encourage success in school? 

• How well is ECEAP preparing families to participate in and support their children's 
educational experience? 

• Do the effects of ECEAP participation last? 

To answer these questions, a diverse sample of 1,358 ECEAP children and their 
families was assessed at the beginning and end of their preschool year and are being 

assessed annually each spring from 
kindergarten through fourth grade. 
Annual assessment focuses on child 
and family success and how outcomes 
change over time. 

7 he fall and spring measures during the 
ECEAP year, together with the follow-up 
measures used for tracking children 
and their families through the early ele- 
mentary school years, encompass a 
broad definition of competence predic- 
tive of school performance. Cognitive, 
physical, social, emotional, and behav- 
ioral outcomes are measured through 
cognitive and developmental assess- 
ments, parent interviews, teacher rat- 
ings of observable behaviors and family 
participation, school records, and child health records. Children are tracked through 
the spring of grade four so that statewide achievement tests administered at that 
point will enable further comparison of the ECEAP children to the broader population 
of Washington's children. 

Comparison with Unserved Children and Families. This component of the 
ECEAP Longitudinal Study, which began with the recruitment of a comparison sample 
at the beginning of this year (the 1991-92 program year and Year 4 of the study), exam- 
ines how well ECEAP children and families are progressing through the children's 
early elementary years in the public school system relative to a group of peers who did 
not participate in a comprehensive preschool program. The questions to be addressed 
by this comparison include: 

• Are ECEAP children better prepared for success in school than their peers, i.e., are 
ECEAP children more advanced at the start of school than their peers in terms of 
cognitive, motor, behavioral, and social development? 

• Do families of ECEAP children participate in and support their children's educa- 
tional experience more than families of comparison children? 

• Do the differences last? 

To explore these questions, a group of 322 children who are similar to ECEAP children 
in terms of age, sex, minority status, and language, but who did not participate in any 
preschool program, were recruited for the comparison sample and will be tracked 
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"[ECEAP] has helped us feel more 
assured and confident about our son 
entering kindergarten next year, that he 
will be less anxious, more comfortable, and 
more ready. [The program] also put us in 
touch with the school system in this area, 
how it works, and what is going on. 99 

—ECEAP parent 



with the ECEAP sample through fourth grade. At the start of this year, the comparison 
children and a subset of "matched" ECEAP children (322 of the 1,358 ECEAP child* en) 
were assessed to determine initial differences between the two groups at the start of 
the current school year. Also at that time, comparison families were interviewed and 
teachers rated the classroom behavior of ECEAP and comparison children. For the 
remainder of the study, the comparison children will be followed each spring with the 
same measures as the ECEAP children (see above). 



Where We Are in the Study 

Figure 8 displays the time line of the longitudinal study. The study began in the fall of 
1988 when the first of three "waves" of ECEAP children enrolled in the program. It will 
end in the spring of 1996 when the last of the three "waves* of ECEAP children com- 
plete fourth grade. In total, 1,358 ECEAP children were recruited to participate in the 
study. All have completed their ECEAP year and, depending on the year of their enroll- 
ment in the program, were enrolled in kindergarten, first grade, or second grade dur- 
ing Year 4 of the study. This report recaps findings r-garding ECEAP children's 
progress during their preschool year and highlights initial findings from comparisons 
of the performance of ECEAP children and their peers in elementary schools across 
the state. 

DATA COLLECTION TIME LINE 
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Key Differences Between ECEAP and Comparison Groups 

While the comparison children match ECEAP children with regard to age, sex, minor- 
ity status, and language, key differences between the two groups exist with regard to 
level of poverty, family configuration, and mother's education. These differences are 
important to recognize when interpreting study findings. 

The goal was to recruit 450 children who were enrolled within the same schools as 
ECEAP children and who "matched" ECEAP children in terms of age, sex, ethnicity, lan- 
guage, and level of poverty (which was defined as eligibility for the free lunch pro- 
gram)'. With assistance from school districts and schools, ECEAP program staff 
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Minority Status Differences 
Between ECEAP and Comparison Groups 
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Ethnicity/Race Differences 
Between ECEAP and Comparison Groups 
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successfully identified 322 chil- 
dren, in spite of challenges posed 
by a fairly limited pool of eligible 
families, the difficulty and sensitiv- 
ity of obtaining income eligibility 
information from families, and the 
reluctance of many eligible families 
to participate. Those remaining in 
the study the entire year totaled 
265. 

The comparison children who 
were recruited and remained 
involved in the study through the 
entire year (N = 265) are similar to 
the subset of ECEAP children (N = 
265) in terms of their age, sex, and 
language. The groups are also simi- 
lar in the proportion of minority 
and non-minority children in each 
(see Figure 9). Minority children 
comprise one-third of the ECEAP 
group and nearly that proportion 
of the comparison group. How- 
ever, when the specific ethnicity 
and/or race of minority children is 
identified, differences exist that 
are statistically significant (see 
Figure 10). More children in the 
ECEAP group than in the compari- 
son group are African American, 
Hispanic, and Native American. 
Fewer ECEAP children ihan com- 
parison children are Caucasian, 
Asian, or of another ethnicity not 
provided as a response. These dif- 
ferences may confound the inter- 
pretation of some findings. 



Family poverty (including a fam- 
ily's level of poverty relative to the allowable federal poverty level, mean annual and 
per capita income, and family income sources), family configuration (in this case, who 
the child lives with and mother's marital status), and mother's education (level of edu- 
cation and current enrollment status), were found to differ significantly between the 
two groups. These differences are discussed next. 

Poverty. ECEAP and comparison families differ significantly with respect to level of 
poverty relative to the allowable federal poverty level, mean annual income and per 
capita income, and family income sources. 

These poverty differences have resulted in part because 1) ECEAP programs recruited 
comparison children from among children participating in the free and reduced-price 
lunch program, whose income eligibility requirements are higher than the require- 
ment for ECEAP participation, and 2) ECEAP programs prioritize service in their area 
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for families with the lowest 
incomes, resulting in a reduced 
number of unserved families at 
the lower levels of poverty. 

Figure 1 1 illustrates the percent- 
ages of families in each group at 
different levels of poverty rela- 
tive to the allowable federal pov- 
erty level. Significantly more 
ECEAP families are at lower lev- 
els of poverty than comparison 
families. While 62 percent of 
ECEAP families are below 100 per- 
cent of the federal poverty level, 
only 46 percent of comparison 
families are. In contrast, only 38 
percent of ECEAP families are 
above the allowable federal pov- 
erty level, while 54 percent of 
comparison families are. 

The mean annual household 
income and mean per capita 
income for ECEAP and compari- 
son families are displayed in Fig- 
ure 12. Comparison families, on 
average, are receiving $3,822 
more per year than ECEAP fami- 
lies. Comparison families have 
$652 more per person per year 
than ECEAP families. 

Figure 13 displays the income 
source differences between 
ECEAP and comparison families. 
Significantly fewer ECEAP fami- 
lies are receiving wages, and sig- 
nificantly more ECEAP families 
are receiving public assistance. 
These differences are statistically 
significant; the differences in 
other income sources are not. 

Family Configuration. Fig- 
ure 14 illustrates the significant 
differences that exist between 
ECEAP and comparison children 
with regard to their family con- 
figuration. Nearly 48 percent of 
ECEAP families reported that 
their child was living with one 
parent, while nearly 31 percent of 
comparison families reported 
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this. Fifty-three percent of the 
ECEAP children, and 69 percent of 
the comparison children, were liv- 
ing with two or more caregivers. 
Similar differences in mother's 
marital status exist, as shown in 
Figure 15. Fifty-seven percent of 
ECEAP mothers reported that they 
were married or living with 
another person, while 69 percent 
of comparison mothers reported 
this. Conversely, 43 percent of 
ECEAP mothers and 31 percent of 
comparison mothers indicated 
they were not married or living 
with another person. 

Mother's Education. Figure 16 
Illustrates the significant educa- 
tion level differences between 
ECEAP and comparison mothers. 
While 30 percent of ECEAP moth- 
ers reported not completing 12 
grades, only 23 percent of compari- 
son mothers reported this. Fewer 
ECEAP mothers than comparison 
mothers reported completing high 
school (70 percent and 77 percent, 
respectively). Only 27 percent of 
the ECEAP mothers who com- 
pleted high school went on to pur- 
sue higher education, while 43 
percent of comparison mothers 
did so. However, 28 percent of 
ECEAP mothers reported being 
enrolled in a school or training pro- 
gram during the year, compared to 
19 percc of comparison mothers. 

Effects of Background Differ- 
ences on Study Findings. In 

summary, ECEAP children and 
their families are less advantaged 
than comparison children and fami- 
lies In several important ways. 
ECEAP families are at a signifi- 
cantly lower level of poverty than 
comparison families. More ECEAP 
children live with one parent than 
do comparison children and fewer 
of their mothers are married or liv- 
ing with another adult. ECEAP 
mothers have attained lower levels 
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of education than mothers in the comparison group. These background differences 
must be considered when interpreting study findings, as they are purported to affect 
children's scores. Other research studies have found that children from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds are significantly more likely to exhibit underachievement than chil- 
dren from more advantaged backgrounds (see the Year 4 Technical Report for 
references). Because ECEAP children are significantly less advantaged than compari- 
son children, one might expect their scores on study measures to be lower. Yet, as 
will be discussed in the remaining sections of this report, ECEAP children and families 
appear to be performing at similar or higher levels than comparison children and fami- 
lies in several aspects of their lives, in spite of the significant background differences 
just outlined. 

Relation to Other Research 

Other research studies comparing children from low-income families who attended 
comprehensive preschool programs (e.g., Perry Preschool, Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory's HOPE, and Gray's Early Training Project), to statistically similar children 
who did not, reveal that preschool experiences substantially increase the likelihood of 
success in later schooling through high school (see the Year 4 Technical Report for ref- 
erences). Like the early childhood programs involved in these studies, ECEAP aspires 
to enhance similar long-term outcomes for children and families. 

Preschool "graduates" indicate lasting effects in improved school performance, higher 
rates of continuing education, reduced teenage pregnancies, and lower crime rates. 
For instance: 

• Thirty-eight percent of Perry preschool graduates went on to some form of post- 
secondary education, either academic or vocational, against only 21 percent of the 
no-preschool population. 

• In constant 1981 dollars, the average cost of putting a Perry project preschool 
child through grades K-12 was $34,813. Putting a no-preschool child through the 
same school cost $41,895 — an overrun of $7,082 per no-preschool child — almost 
all of which was spent on some form of corrective education. 

• The Gray Early Training Project showed that no-preschool children were twice as 
likely to drop out of school (43 percent versus 22 percent). 

• Participants in the Perry project showed a 64 per 100 pregnancy and live-birth rate 
for teenage girls who had gone to preschool. This compares with a 1 17 per 100 
rate for those who had not. (These figures include multiple births.) 

• Perry preschool graduates had more members per capita with no criminal 
offenses (69 percent versus 49 percent) and the preschool graduates had fewer 
members with five or more criminal offenses (7 percent versus 17 percent). 

Although the primary purpose of the ECEAP Longitudinal Study is to measure Washing- 
ton State's "return" on its investment in early childhood education, the study is serv- 
ing other purposes as well. The profiles of children's progress through the elementary 
grades may be useful to schools, districts, and the Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction by adding to our knowledge about the lives of Washington's low-income 
children and families. The study may also contribute new and valuable insights to our 
current understanding of the benefits of a comprehensive preschool experience. The 
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ECEAP study is designed to do more than validate what other research studies have 
found, that early intervention provides many lasting benefits for children. It seeks to 
reveal a broader set of positive outcomes for both children and families and to iden- 
tify areas in ECEAP that need more emphasis or improvement. The scope of this 
study — both the large number of children and families it tracks and the variety of out- 
comes it seeks to measure — is indeed unique. 

Study Findings to Date 

The next four sections of this report recap the gains ECEAP children made during their 
participation in the ECEAP program and present initial findings from the comparison 
of ECEAP children and their peers. Study results are organized in four general areas: 

• Child Cognitive and Physical Development Outcomes 

• Child Social and Emotional Well-Being Outcomes 

• Child Health and Nutrition Outcomes 

• Family Well-Being and Empowerment Outcomes 



Child Cognitive and Physical 
Development Outcomes 




CEAP's focus on developmentally appropriate education provides children 
with extensive opportunity and support for their mental and physical devel- 
opment. ECEAP providers make specific efforts to: 

• enhance each child's cognitive processes and skills with particular attention to 
conceptual and communication skills, including appropriate steps to correct cur- 
rent developmental problems; and 

• enhance each child's health and physical abilities, including appropriate steps to 
correct current physical problems. 

The longitudinal study attempts to measure children's outcomes over time and in com- 
parison to a peer group. Significant findings regarding gains in children's progress dur- 
ing their ECEAP year and early elementary school years are described in the first 
section below. Then, initial findings regarding ECEAP children's performance in early 
elementary school relative to a group of peers are presented. 



ECEAP Children's Progress Over Tame 

To measure children's cognitive and physical development, four study variables were 
selected to examine changes made by children during their participation in the pro- 
gram: language, concepts, motor skills, and receptive vocabulary. The first three 
variables are derived from an individually administered assessment called Develop- 
mental Indicators for the Assessment of Learning-Revised (DIALER). The fourth varia- 
ble is a child's standard score on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Revised 
(PPVT-R). See the box below for descriptions of the variables. 



COGNITIVE AND PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT STUDY VARIABLES 



Language includes eight items from DIAL-R: 
Articulating 
Giving personal data 
Remembering 
Naming nouns 
Naming verbs 
Classifying foods 
Problem solving 
Sentence length 

Concepts includes eight items from DIAL-R: 
Identifying body parts 
Naming colors 
Rote counting 
Meaningful counting 
Positioning 
Identifying concepts 



Naming letters 
Sorting chips 

Motor includes eight items from DIAL-R: 
Catching 

Jumping/hopping/skipping 
Building 

Touching fingers 
Cutting 
Matching 
Copying 
Writing name 

Receptive vocabulary is the PPVT-R 
standard score, derived from the child's 
raw score on the PPVT-R according to age- 
referenced norms. 
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Figure 17 illustrates the gains ECEAP children made in language, concepts, and 
motor skills between fall and spring of their ECEAP year t and in the case of a subset of 
Wave 3 children, in their kindergarten year. The cognitive and physical development 
seen in children during their participation in ECEAP, as measured by these variables, 
was statistically significant and faster than the development of children in the national 
norm group. As the figure shows, the subset of Wave 3 children who were assessed 
for purposes of comparison with a group of peers (described in the next section) con- 
tinued to show gains at the time they entered kindergarten. 

Figure 17 also displays ECEAP children's receptive vocabulary scores in the fall and 
spring of their ECEAP year and in the fall of this year, when Wave 1 children were start- 
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Comparison of Children's Cognitive and Physical Scores 
DIAL-R Language DIAL-R Concepts 
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ing second grade, Wave 2 children were starting first grade, and Wave 3 children were 
starting kindergarten. The gains in receptive vocabulary made by children in all 
three waves during their participation in ECEAP were statistically significant and 
larger than gains made by the national norm group. As shown in the figure, subsets of 
Wave 1 children and Wave 2 children assessed for purposes of comparison with a 
group of peers (described in the next section) showed continued gains in the second 
and first grades, respectively. The receptive vocabulary scores of Wave 3 children in 
the subset assessed for comparison purposes declined, but remained high, between 
the spring of their ECEAP year and the fall of their kindergarten year. 




ECEAP Children's Performance Compared with Peers 

Were the significant gains seen among ECEAP children accelerated by their participa- 
tion in the program? This question was addressed by contrasting ECEAP children's 
cognitive and physical development with that of their peers. 
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Figure 18 illustrates the differ- 
ences between ECEAP and com- 
parison children's language, 
concepts j and motor scores. At 
the start of kindergarten, ECEAP 
children's scores in all three 
areas were significantly better 
than those of the comparison 
children. ECEAP children out- 
performed comparison children 
in spite of their less advantaged 
background, implying that chil- 
dren's language, concepts, and 
motor skills are enhanced by 
their participation in ECEAP. 

As shown in Figure 18, ECEAP chil- 
dren's receptive vocabulary 
scores were similar to those of 
comparison children at the start 
of kindergarten, first grade, and 
second grade. ECEAP children 
performed at the same level as 
their more advantaged peers, indi- 
cating that this more academic 
aspect of development is affected 
by participation in ECEAP, but 
not as strongly as the develop- 
mental abilities discussed above. 

In addition to the individual child 
assessments, teacher observa- 
tions and parent interviews 
revealed the following: 



• Teachers reported that 44 per- 
cent of ECEAP children and 49 percent of comparison children were referred for 
special services of some kind. Nearly 31 percent of ECEAP families reported that 
their child had received special services during this school year, while 29 per- 
cent of comparison families reported this for their child. These differences 
between ECEAP and comparison children were not statistically significant. A pro- 
file of the types of special services received by each group of children is displayed 
in Figure 19. 

• Nearly the same percentage of ECEAP and comparison children were provided 
with Individualized Education Plans (IEPs) during this school year (13.0 percent 
and 13.5 percent, respectively). 

• When asked to rate each child's development relative to that of other children in 
the child's class, teachers rated ECEAP and comparison children similarly. No sig- 
nificant differences were found in teachers' ratings of children's academic pro- 
gress, motivation, confidence, or motor development. Families' ratings of these 
aspects of children's development were similar in the spring for both groups, as 
well. 



• No significant differences emerged between ECEAP and comparison families' 

reports of the occurrence of recognition or an award for good schoolwork, con- 
tad from the school about problems with their child's schoolwork or atten- 
dance, or contact with the school (Initiated by the family) about their child's 
schoolwork, grades, behavior, or attendance* 

Discussion of Findings to Date 

Findings during previous years of the study indicated that ECEAP children made signifi- 
cant cognitive and physical gains during their participation in the program. Highly 
significant improvements were seen in children's DIAL-R language scores, DIALrR con- 
cepts scores, and PPVT-R receptive vocabulary scores. Additionally, ECEAP children 
gained significantly in their fine and gross motor skills, as measured by the DIAL-R. Of 
particular interest were findings showing that parental characteristics had a signifi- 
cant effect on children's development in these areas. The strongest gains in cognitive 
and physical development were made by children whose parents were working or 
planning to pursue more education; whose parents participated in their child's educa- 
tional experience; and whose parents expected their child to complete high school or 
pursue a higher education. These findings underscore the importance of ECEAP's 
response to the needs of the whole family and support of the family's participation in 
their child's education. 

Additionally, ECEAP children's gains in language, concepts, receptive vocabulary, and 
motor skills during their participation in the program surpassed those of the national 
norm group. ECEAP children moved from the 60th percentile in the fall to the 80th per- 
centile in the spring in language; from the 44th to the 68th percentile in concepts; and 
from the 40th to the 74th in motor. While ECEAP children did not surpass the national 
norm group by the spring in receptive vocabulary, their improvement over the year 
was remarkably faster than the national norm group's improvement; ECEAP children 
moved from the 23rd percentile to the 39th percentile. 

Not only did ECEAP children exhibit significant growth in language, concepts, and 
motor skills during their ECEAP year, they started kindergarten scoring significantly 
higher in these developmental areas than comparison children. Their higher scores in 
these areas did not translate into higher receptive vocabulary scores, better parent 
and teacher ratings of several academic-related indicators, or significantly lower rates 
of referrals to special services. However, on these measures, ECEAP children per- 
formed at the same level as, or were rated similarly to, comparison children who 
might be expected to perform or be rated higher than the ECEAP children because of 
their more advantaged backgrounds. As discussed earlier, ECEAP children are more 
impoverished than comparison children; more ECEAP children than comparison chil- 
dren live with one parent; and ECEAP children's mothers, overall, have attained lower 
levels of education than comparison children's mothers. Despite these differences, 
which other research has shown to have a negative effect on children's achievement, 
ECEAP children out-performed or performed just as well as their peers. 

The significant gains made by ECEAP children during their participation in the pro- 
gram, their faster development relative to the national norm group, and their higher or 
similar level of performance relative to the comparison group in kindergarten, first 
grade, and second grade, imply that children's cognitive and physical development 
and readiness for school are enhanced by participation in ECEAP. 
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Child Social and Emotional 
Weil-Being Outcomes 




ocal ECEAP providers encourage the development of the social and emo- 
tional well-being of children through developmentally appropriate education 
and careful attention to the emotional needs of the children and their fami- 



lies. Providers particularly attempt to: 

• establish patterns and expectations of success for each child, which will create a 
climate of confidence for present and future learning and development; and 

• encourage each child's self-confidence, spontaneity, curiosity, and self-discipline. 

The longitudinal study attempts to measure children's outcomes over time and in com- 
parison to a peer group. Significant findings regarding gains in children's progress dur- 
ing their ECEAP year and early elementary school years are described in the first 
section below. Initial findings regarding ECEAP children's performance in early ele- 
mentary school relative to a group of peers are then presented. 



In measuring social and emotional well-being outcomes, 10 study variables were 
selected to examine changes during children's ECEAP year. The gains identified by 
these variables indicated that ECEAP children became more mature, motivated, 
secure, outgoing, and expressive before kindergarten. Specifically: 

• Teachers observed that ECEAP children made very significant gains in motiva- 
tion/achievement 

• Parents reported that children's maturity increased significantly from fall to 
spring. 

• Parents reported that both Insecurity and shyness decreased very significantly 
during the program year. 

• Teachers indicated that children's emotional well-being changed very signifi- 
cantly from fall to spring, that is, children expressed their emotions more strongly 
in spring. This may be related to the decrease in Insecurity and shyness. 

• Teachers also indicated that the temperament/attention of children changed 
very significantly. By the end of the program year, children were more expressive 
of their needs for attention. Again, this may be related to decreases in Insecurity 
and shyness among children. 

• Parents observed very significant decreases in difficult behaviors and affec- 
tion/dependence in their children by the end of the program year. 

The Year 3 Technical Report provides a more detailed discussion of these and other 
findings, as well as the effects of various demographic factors on the social and emo- 
tional well-being outcomes measured during children's participation in ECEAP. 



ECEAP Children' 



s Progress Over Time 
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The instrument used to collect behavior ratings was abridged to make the follow-up of 
children during the elementary school years manageable for school teachers. As a 
result, a longitudinal examination of the above variables used during the ECEAP year 
is impossible. However, four very similar variables were derived from the new instru- 
ment and will be tracked throughout the remaining years of the study. A longitudinal 
examination of these variables, which are described in the box below, will begin next 
year. 



ECEAP Children's Performance Compared with Peers 

Factor analysis of the items on the student behavior rating scale used during the fol- 
low-up years revealed four study variables that are similar to those used during the 
ECEAP year: temperament, motivation/attention, emotional behavior, and social 

interaction. These new variables and 



SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL 
WELLrBEING STUDY VARIABLES 

Temperament combines these items 
from a behavior inventory completed by 
the child's teacher 

Likes to disobey/break rules 

Is restless/can't sit still 

Is calm and easy-going 

Has a hot temper 

Has a hard time waiting 

Gets into fights with others 

Is often left out by other children 

Quickly loses interest 

Motivation/attention includes the follow- 
ing items from the behavior inventory 
completed by the child's teacher; 

Catches on quickly 

Is easily distracted 

Follows directions/remembers what 
he/she Is told to do 

Listens well 

Emotional is comprised of these items 
from a behavior Inventory completed by 
the child's teacher: 

Runs to me with every bump 

Worries a lot 

Is afraid of a lot of things 

Often complains of not feeling well 

Gets upset easily 

Social Includes the following items from 
a behavior Inventory completed by the 
child's teacher: 

Is always asking questions 

Is shy or bashful 

Makes friends quickly and easily 
Doesn't smile or laugh much 



the items comprising them are 
described in the box at left. 

ECEAP children who were in kindergar- 
ten were rated by teachers as signifi- 
cantly more emotional in their 
behavior than comparison children at 
the start of the school year. By the end 
of the school year, however, teachers' 
ratings for ECEAP and comparison chil- 
dren in kindergarten did not differ sig- 
nificantly. Teachers' ratings of ECEAP 
and comparison children in first or sec- 
ond grade were similar with respect to 
their emotional behavior in both the 
fall and the spring of this school year. 
No significant differences were found in 
teachers' ratings of children's tempera- 
ment, motivation/attention, and 
social interaction in any of the three 
grades. 

In addition to teachers' ratings of chil- 
dren's behavior, parent interviews and 
teacher ratings of other aspects of chil- 
dren's social and emotional well-being 
revealed the following: 

• Over six percent of the ECEAP chil- 
dren and nearly eight percent of the 
comparison children changed 
schools at least once during this 
school year. 

• No statistically significant differ- 
ence was found between ECEAP and 
comparison children with respect 
to their adjustment to school. 
Over 75 percent of ECEAP children, 
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and 72 percent of comparison children, were reported by their families to have 
had no problems adjusting to school this year. 

• When asked in the spring to rate each child's development relative to that of other 
children in the child's class, teachers rated ECEAP and comparison children simi- 
larly. No significant differences were found in teachers' ratings of how sociable, 
mature, or well-behaved the children were, or how high their self-esteem was, 
compared to other children in the class. There were also no differences in fami- 
lies' ratings of these aspects of children's development in the spring. 

* Nearly the same percentages of ECEAP and comparison children (50 percent and 
49 percent, respectively) were reported by their families to have participated in 
organized activities, such as sports, scouts, music, dance, art, and church youth 
groups or classes, during this school year. 

Discussion of Findings to Date 

According to teachers' ratings, the behavior of ECEAP children in kindergarten, first 
grade, and second grade was similar to the behavior of their peers with regard to tem- 
perament, motivation/attention, and social interaction. Significant differences in teach- 
ers' ratings of emotional behavior— worries a lot, gets upset easily, comes running to 
me with every bump or scratch, is afraid of a lot of things, and often complains about 
not feeling well — existed among Wave 3 children in the fall of kindergarten but evened 
out by the spring and were not seen at all among older children in first or second 
grade. 

These results regarding differences in emotional behavior may indicate that ECEAP 
children may be responding emotionally to the changes in their routine and their 
expectations about "school" as they move from the ECEAP environment to a more 
structured elementary school environment. Their peers who did not attend a compre- 
hensive preschool program may not have formed conceptions about u schoor that are 
as strong as those of the ECEAP children who are transitioning between programs. 
Further, ECEAP children may be less timid in seeking support and attention from 
adults other than their parents and, thus, may appear more emotional in comparison. 
Although ECEAP children seem more emotional when they enter kindergarten, they 
appear no more emotional than their peers by the end of their first year in elementary 
school. 

In addition to these findings, ECEAP children and comparison children were reported 
to be equally adjusted to school and similarly well-behaved relative to classmates. 
Their self-esteem levels were similar and they were participating in organized activi- 
ties to the same extent. 

These outcomes indicate that ECEAP children and comparison children show similar 
levels of development with respect to their social and emotional well-being. Children 
who have participated in ECEAP appear to be just as socially and emotionally ready 
for elementary school as children who come from more advantaged backgrounds and 
have not participated in a comprehensive preschool program. 
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Child Health and 
Nutrition Outcomes 



The comprehensiveness of ECEAP is attained in part through its inclusion of 
health and nutrition education and services for children and families. 
1 Through this program component, ECEAP providers specifically aim to: 

• enhance each child's health and physical abilities, including taking appropriate 
steps to correct current physical problems; and 

• enhance each child's access to an adequate diet, as well as enhance the family's 
attitude toward sound nutritional practices. 

The longitudinal study attempts to measure children's outcomes over time and in com- 
parison to a peer group. Significant findings regarding children's progress during their 
ECEAP year and early elementary school years are described in the first section 
behw. Initial findings regarding ECEAP children's health status in early elementary 
school relative to a group of peers are then presented, 

ECEAP Children's Health Over Time 

To determine children's progress with regard to their health and nutrition during their 
time in the program, ECEAP staff gathered information from each child's health file, 
provided their perceptions about ECEAP's role in treating any problems, and inter- 
viewed parents about the identification and treatment of any problems their child 
might have. Parents also offered their perception of ECEAP's role and their own role 
in addressing any health problems. Data from these study activities indicated that 
children and families made health- and nutrition-related gains over the course of their 
participation in ECEAP. 

Of a sample of 775 ECEAP children in Wave 3, over 50 percent had health or develop- 
mental problems which may have impaired future learning and development, and 
nearly 40 percent of children did not have basic immunizations at the time they 
enrolled in ECEAP, immunizations which are recommended for a child well before 
her/his fourth year. Now in kindergarten, 47 percent of the 638 children remaining in 
this subsample are reported to have health or developmental problems. Figure 20 dis- 
plays the extent to which ECEAP children were reported by their parents to have 
health and developmental problems in the spring of their ECEAP year and the spring 
of their kindergarten year. Smaller proportions of ECEAP children were identified by 
their parents as having dental or speech problems in the spring of their kindergarten 
year than in the spring of their ECEAP year. The proportions of children reported to 
have other types of health and developmental problems increased during this time 
period. 

During the ECEAP year, staff strongly suspected that nearly nine percent of the ECEAP 
children in Wave 3 were experiencing child abuse or neglect Nearly eight percent of 
the ECEAP families were thought to be experiencing a problem with alcohol abuse, 
while nearly six percent were thought to be experiencing a problem with drug abuse. 
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Problems Over Time 
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Utilization of Health Services 
Over Time 
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ECEAP staff also indicated that 
nearly 12 percent of the ECEAP 
children were referred to a 
mental health specialist dur- 
ing their participation in the 
program, 

ECEAP's comprehensive model 
enables early evaluation and 
identification of problems 
which can then be addressed 
without further delay or inter- 
ruption in a child's growth 
and development. Parents 
reported that approximately 40 
percent of health and develop- 
mental problems were identi- 
fied by ECEAP staff. ECEAP's 
role in addressing problems 
included referring parents to 
available services, setting up 
appointments, providing trans- 
portation, accompanying par- 
ents, and paying for or 
identifying funds for services. 
The variety of ways in which 
staff and parents indicated that 
ECEAP assisted with identified 
problems shows that ECEAPs 
locally driven model provides 
the flexibility needed to 
address children's unique 
health and developmental 
needs within the context of 
available community resources. 

Figure 21 illustrates the extent 
to which ECEAP families were 
utilizing health services in the 
fall and spring of their child's 
ECEAP year and the spring of 
their child's kindergarten year. 
The percentages of ECEAP fami- 
lies accessing medical aid and 
using Department of Health 
services increased during their 
participation in the program 
and during their child's kinder- 
garten year. Longitudinal data 
regarding participation in 
Washington's Basic Health Plan 
and utilization of mental health 
services will be available in 
upcoming years. 
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While participating In ECEAP, 
parents also perceived signifi- 
cant, positive changes in their 
child's health status, the ade- 
quacy of their family's health 
resources, their child's hygiene, 
the family's knowledge of good 
health and nutrition, and their 
child's knowledge of safety, 

ECEAP Children's 
Health Compared 
with Peers' Health 

Parent interviews during the fol- 
low-up years provide a descrip- 
tive profile of children's health 
and nutrition during the elemen- 
tary school years as well as 
information about the adequacy 
of their family's health 
resources. Comparisons were 
made between ECEAP children 
(N = 265) and comparison chil- 
dren (N = 265) to Identify areas 
potentially effected by program 
participation. 

• In the spring, 44 percent of 
ECEAP children and 43 per- 
cent of comparison children 
were reported by their fami- 
lies as having some type of 
health or developmental 
problem. The types of prob- 
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lems children were reported to have are displayed in Figure 22. None of the per- 
centage differences were statistically significant. 

ECEAP and comparison families rated their families' and their child's health and 
nutrition status similarly on a five-point scale from excellent to poor. No signifi- 
cant differences were found in families' ratings of their child's health, overall; their 
family's knowledge of their child's health; their child's healthcare; their family's 
healthcare; their child's hygiene; their child's eating habits; their family's knowl- 
edge about good nutrition; or their family's nutrition, overall 

Ten percent of ECEAP children and 11 percent of comparison children were 
reported by their parents to have suffered from an accident or injury during the 
year. Nearly 10 percent of ECEAP children and over seven percent of comparison 
children were reported to have had a serious Illness or major medical treat- 
ment. 

Seventy-two percent of ECEAP children visited a doctor for a physical exam at 
least once during the year, while 70 percent of comparison children did so. Over 
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Comparison of 
Health Services Utilization 
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Comparison of 
Family Health Insurance 
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68 percent of ECEAP chil- 
dren, and 62 percent of com- 
parison children, visited a 
doctor because of illness. 
While 35 percent of ECEAP 
children visited a doctor to 
receive an immunization, 45 
percent of comparison chil- 
dren did so during this past 
year; this difference was sta- 
tistically significant. 

• More ECEAP children (66 
percent) visited the dentist 

for teeth cleaning during the 
year than did comparison 
children (61 percent), 
although the difference was 
not statistically significant 

• ECEAP and comparison fami- 
lies* ratings of the adequacy 
of their family's health 
resources were similar. 
Nearly 80 percent of ECEAP 
and comparison families 
reported that their family's 
medical care was "usually 
adequate" or "almost always 
adequate." Seventy percent 
of both groups rated their 
family's dental care was 
"usually adequate" or 
"almost always adequate." 

• Figure 23 displays the types 
of health services families 
were utilizing. Significantly 
more ECEAP families than 
comparison families 

_____ reported receiving medical 

aid/coupons (64 percent and 
46 percent, respectively). 

Higher percentages of ECEAP families also reported utilizing local health depart- 
ment services, Washington's Basic Health Plan, and mental health services, but 
the percentage differences between groups were not statistically significant. 

Seventeen percent of ECEAP families and comparison families indicated that their 
family does not have health insurance. Figure 24 displays the sources of insur- 
ance for the families In both groups who do have health insurance. Given that 
more comparison families than ECEAP families are receiving wages, it is not sur- 
prising that a higher percentage of comparison families have insurance paid for by 
their employer and a lower percentage are covered by Medicaid* 
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Discussion of Findings to Date 



The health component of ECEAP is designed to identify children with health and devel- 
opmental problems early and refer their families to services and resources the child 
may need. In previous years, the study found that 56 percent of ECEAP children had 
some type of health or developmental problem during their participation in the pro- 
gram. For instance, ECEAP staff reported that: 

• 20 percent of children had dental problems; 

• 11 percent had a speech-related problem; 

• 10 percent had a behavior problem; 

• 6 percent had hearing problems and 6 percent had vision problems; and 

• 5 percent had a handicapping condition or other developmental problem. 

In addition, two out of five children did not have up-to-date immunizations. 

Parents indicated that nearly 40 percent of the reported health and developmental 
problems were identified by ECEAP staff rather than by other health professionals, 
family members, or family friends. Had these problems gone unidentified, children's 
development and ability to learn may have been impaired, underscoring the impor- 
tance and appropriateness of ECEAP's focus on children's health. 

Parents reported that ECEAP's role in addressing problems, once identified, included: 

• Referring parents to available services (29 percent of cases); 

• Setting up appointments (14 percent); 

• Accompanying parents (8 percent); 

• Paying or identifying funds for services (8 percent); and 

• Providing transportation to appointments (7 percent). 

In addition, during their child's participation in ECEAP, parents saw improvements in 
their child's health status, their child's hygiene, the family's knowledge of good health 
and nutrition, and their child's knowledge of safety. Parents also indicated that 
ECEAP's prevention education efforts in these areas were valuable for them and their 
child. Finally, parents reported that their access to health care resources (medical 
and dental) improved significantly. This was mirrored by a 23 percent increase in 
ECEAP families' utilization of medical aid, and a six percent increase in their utilization 
of local health department services, during their participation in ECEAP. 

ECEAP families appear to be continuing good health practices during their children's 
early elementary school years — their utilization of health services has continued to 
increase, for instance. And while the numbers of ECEAP and comparison children with 
health and developmental problems were similar, more ECEAP families than compari- 
son families utilized health services and took their children to the doctor and dentist 
for a check-up this year. In spite of having fewer financial resources than comparison 
families, ECEAP families' ratings of the adequacy of their health care resources (medi- 
cal and dental) were similar to those of comparison families. ECEAP families may be 
accessing services to a greater extent than their peers as a result of having received 
assistance from ECEAP staff in identifying their child and family's health needs, having 
learned more about how to access community health resources, and having estab- 
lished relationships with health care providers during their ECEAP year. 
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Family Well-Being and 
Empowerment Outcomes 



amily well-being and empowerment are encouraged through ECEAP's parent 
involvement and social services components. Parents have opportunities to 
volunteer in their child's classroom, advise local program decision making, 
and participate in training and education workshops and support groups. Family 
needs assessments, which are conducted upon enrollment in the program and during 
home visits throughout the year, enable ECEAP staff to link families to the community 
resources and services they require. These assessments also help staff develop train- 
ing and education opportunities that are responsive to families' needs. 

Through these activities, ECEAP providers strive particularly to: 

• empower families to develop improved parenting skills, increased knowledge of 
and access to appropriate resources, greater advocacy for children's needs, and 
increased self-sufficiency; 

• enhance the ability of each child and family to relate to each other and others; and 

• enhance dignity and self-worth within each child and family. 

The longitudinal study attempts to measure ECEAP family outcomes over time and in 
comparison to a group of families who were not served. Significant findings regarding 
family changes during their ECEARyear and child's early elementary school years are 
described in the first section below. Initial findings regarding ECEAP families' partici- 
pation in their child's education during early elementary school, relative to families 
who were unserved, are then presented. 

ECEAP Family Outcomes Over Time 

Fourteen study variables were selected to examine changes made by families during 
their child's participation in ECEAP. Two study variables addressing the first goal 
stated above (particularly, access to appropriate resources and self-sufficiency) 
increased significantly during the program year: 

• The adequacy of basic resources, as rated by parents, improved very signifi- 
cantly from fall to spring. This variable was comprised of parents' combined 
ratings of the adequacy of their family's food, housing, furnishings, clothing, heat, 
plumbing, transportation, telephone, and toys for children. 

• Parents' ratings of the adequacy of money increased significantly by the end of the 
program year. This variable combined parents' ratings of the adequacy of their 
money for bills, money for themselves, money for entertainment, and source of 
loans. 

Positive changes in ECEAP parents' ratings may reflect actual or perceived improve- 
ment in basic resources and money or improvement in their ability to manage these 
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Utilization of Community 
Services Over Time 
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resources. Regardless, ECEAP 
families* perceptions of the 
adequacy of their resources 
improved. 

ECEAP's family-centered, com- 
prehensive service delivery 
model enables staff to facili- 
tate families' access to social 
services and support organiza- 
tions through collaboration 
with other family service agen- 
cies in their communities. Fig- 
ure 25 illustrates changes in 
the utilization of community 
services among ECEAP fami- 
lies in Wave 3 over time. The 
array of services and support 
accessed by ECEAP families 
continues to be broad, and 
increases in the level of utiliza- 
tion are seen with regard to all 
but two of the services, the 
Family Independence Program 
(FIP) and the Women, Infants, 
and Children nutrition pro- 
gram (WIC). 
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Changes in ECEAP families 1 
participation in support 
groups and organizations 

has changed over time as well. 
Participation in parenting 
groups increased among Wave 
3 ECEAP families between the 
~ fall and spring of their ECEAP 
year, from 17 percent to 22 per- 
cent, and then decreased to 16 percent during their children's kindergarten year. The 
opposite pattern appears in levels of family participation in religious organizations. 
Twenty-four percent of families reported they belonged to a religious organization in 
the fall of their ECEAP year; this percentage dropped slightly to 22 percent in the 
spring of that year and then jumped to 35 percent a year later, in the spring of their 
children's kindergarten year. Participation In community organizations, recreation, 
substance abuse prevention, and domestic violence prevention support groups has 
continued to increase since Wave 3 families' participation in the program. 



ECEAP Families Compared with Unserved Families 

Interviews with parents during their child's early elementary school years provide a 
descriptive profile of families' resources, parents' perceptions about their support for 
their child, and families' participation in their children's education. Study findings 
regarding differences between ECEAP and comparison families with respect to these 
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three areas are described 
next. Teachers' observations 
of families' school participa- 
tion are then provided, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of 
family outcomes. 

Family Resources. ECEAP 
families and comparison fami- 
lies rated the adequacy of 
their basic resources simi- 
larly, even though ECEAP 
families were found to have 
fewer financial resources 
than comparison families. 
This variable was comprised 
of parents' combined ratings 
of the adequacy of their 
family's food, housing, fur- 
nishings, clothing, heat, 
plumbing, transportation, 
telephone, and toys for chil- 
dren. 

Ninety-two percent of ECEAP 
families and 90 percent of 
comparison families rated 
the adequacy of food for 
two meals a day as "usually 
adequate" or "almost always 
adequate." Eighty-eight per- 
cent of ECEAP families and 
84 percent of comparison 
families rated their house or 
apartment as "usually ade- 
quate" or "almost always ade- 
quate." Heat was rated as — — ^ ^ 
"usually adequate" or 

"almost always adequate" by 91 percent of ECEAP families and comparison families, 
while transportation was rated as "usually adequate" or "almost always adequate" by 
78 percent of ECEAP families and 80 percent of comparison families. 

There were statistically significant differences in ECEAP and comparison families' rat- 
ings of the adequacy of their money resources among families whose children were in 
Wndergarten or second grade. ECEAP families whose children were in kindergarten 
rated their money resources as less adequate than comparison families. ECEAP fami- 
lies whose children were in second grade rated their money resources as more ade- 
quate than comparison families. This variable combined parents' ratings of the 
adequacy of their money for bills, money for themselves, money for entertainment, 
and source of loans. 

Overall, higher percentages of ECEAP families were utilising community services, but 
the differences between ECEAP and comparison families were not statistically signifi- 
cant in al! cases (see Figure 26). Those that were significant were: 
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Parents Feeling Their Family 
Had Time to be Together 
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• Half of ECEAP families were 
receiving food stamps, 
while just over one-third of 
comparison families were 
receiving food stamps. 

• Nearly 12 percent of ECEAP 
families participated in the 
Family Independence Pro- 
gram (F1P), while six per- 
cent of comparison families 
did so. 

• Nearly 1 1 percent of ECEAP 
families participated in the 
Job Opportunities and 
Basic Skills Program 

(JOBS), compared to five per- 
cent of comparison families. 

• Twenty-two percent of 
ECE4P families were receiv- 
ing housing assistance compared to 11 percent of comparison families. 

Fourteen percent of ECEAP families were receiving weatherization assistance, 
while seven percent of comparison families were receiving such assistance. 

Thirty-eight percent of ECEAP families were receiving energy assistance, com- 
pared to 22 percent of comparison families. 
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ECEAP and comparison families reported participating to the same extent in support 
organizations and groups, such as parenting groups and PTA t religious organize^ 
tions, community organizations, recreation teams, and support groups for substance 
abuse or domestic violence prevention. 

Parents' Perceptions Regarding Their Support for Their Child. Parents were 
asked to indicate how they had been feeling recently about several aspects of their 
support for their child. Significant findings included: 

• As Figure 27 illustrates, more ECEAP parents than comparison parents reported 
that they had "quite often" felt their family had time to be together. Fewer 
ECEAP parents than comparison parents indicated they only u once in awhile" or 
"never" had this time for their family to be together. 

• Figure 28 shows that fewer ECEAP parents than comparison parents said they had 
u quite often" felt they didn't have skills to help their child, while more ECEAP 
parents reported that they had u never" felt this way. 

• More ECEAP parents than comparison parents had u quite often" felt they had con- 
trol over their child's education, and fewer ECEAP parents had u never" feit they 
had this control. Figure 29 displays these differences in parents' ratings. 

Additionally, 86 percent of ECEAP children in both groups go home after school. The 
vast majority of children have a parent or adult relative at home; only two percent of 
the ECEAP children and one percent of the comparison children "usually" have u no 
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one" at home. Nineteen per- 
cent of ECEAP children and 22 
percent of comparison chil- 
dren were cared for in a child 
care center or a family child 
care situation after school. 
Two percent of ECEAP chil- 
dren and three percent of com- 
parison children attend 
after-school activities, commu- 
nity programs, or organized 
sports. (Note: these percent- 
ages do not equal 100 percent 
because two or more after- 
school care situations were 
reported for some children.) 

Family Participation in 
Their Child's Education. 

From parents' perspective, 
findings regarding their fam- 
ily's participation in their 
child's education included: 

• During the pas*t year, 
ECEAP families partici- 
pated in meetings, 
classes, or conferences 
Intended to help them 
support their child's 
growth and education at 
a significantly greater rate 
than did comparison fami- 
lies. Nearly half of the 
ECEAP families partici- 
pated in parenting classes 
or groups, literacy train- 
ing, adult education 
classes, conferences, and 
other types child develop- 
ment activities, compared 
to 38 percent of compari- 
son families. 
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Parents Feeling They Have 
Control Over Their Child's Education 
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Parents 9 expectations for their child's educational attainment were similar. 
Forty-eight percent of ECEAP parents and 52 percent of comparison families 
expect that the highest level of education their child will complete will be a Bache- 
lor's degree. Trade school or community college is expected by parents to be the 
highest level attained by 24 percent of ECEAP children and 23 percent of compari- 
son children. Twenty-eight percent of ECEAP parents expect their child's highest 
level of education to be completion of high school, as compared to 25 percent of 
comparison parents. No parent in either group expects their child to complete 
less than high school. 
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Barriers to Parent Participation 
in School-Related Activities 
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• ECEAP and comparison par- 
ents rated their participa- 
tion in school-related 
activities similarly. No sig- 
nificant differences were 
found in parents* report of 
' how often they helped 
their child with home- 
work, volunteered in the 
classroom, did things for 
the school at home, met 
with school staff, attend- 
ed their child's school 
events, and attended 
school parent meetings. 

• Significantly more ECEAP 
families than comparison 
families stated that school 
or training schedules were a 
barrier to their participa- 
tion in the school-related 
activities listed above (see 

Figure 30). Nearly 12 percent of ECEAP families reported that their school or train- 
ing schedule kept them from participating as compared to seven percent of com- 
parison families. Differences found in parent reports of other barriers to 
participation, including transportation, child care, support from spouse or part- 
ner, and/or work schedule, were not statistically significant. 
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Figure 30 



Teachers 1 ratings of family participation revealed the following: 

• According to teachers, ECEAP families whose children were in first grade sup- 
ported their child in getting to school regularly and on time more consistently 
than did comparison families. Families whose children were in kindergarten or 
second grade were not rated differently. 

• ECEAP families whose children were in kindergarten worked when scheduled as 
a volunteer in the classroom less frequently than did comparison families, 
according to teachers. Families whose children were in first or second grade were 
not rated differently. 

• Teachers indicated that ECEAP families whose children were in kindergarten par- 
ticipated in parent meetings, committees, and organizations less frequently 
than did comparison families. Families whose children were in first or second 
grade were not rated differently. 

• As reported by teachers, there were no significant differences between ECEAP and 
comparison families with regard to barriers to their participation in school 
activities. 
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Discussion of Findings to Date 



ECEAP attempts to assist families by improving their knowledge of community 
resources, increasing their self-sufficiency, and empowering them to support their 
child's development and success in school. Positive family outcomes in these areas 
are emerging over time through comparisons with unserved families. 

Although ECEAP families as a group have fewer financial resources than comparison 
families, their perceptions of the adequacy of their basic and money resources were 
similar to those of the more advantaged comparison families. In addition, ECEAP fami- 
lies' utilization of social services has increased over time, and higher percentages of 
ECEAP families are using many services more than comparison families. ECEAP's 
efforts to increase families' knowledge of and access to community resources may be 
contributing to ECEAP families' perceptions that the adequacy of their resources is 
improving. 

Some significant differences emerged between groups with respect to parents' percep- 
tions about their ability to support their child. ECEAP families felt that they had more 
time to be together as a family, that they had the necessary skills to help their child, 
and that they had control over their child's education, more so than did comparison 
families. ECEAP parents reported that they participated in meetings, classes, or con- 
ferences intended to help them support their child's growth and education to a 
greater extent than comparison families. 

Parent reports indicate that ECEAP and comparison families do not differ significantly 
in their level of participation in school-related activities; teacher reports, however, 
indicated some differences. For instance, teachers reported that ECEAP families 
whose children were in kindergarten volunteered in the classroom and participated in 
parent meetings, committees, and organizations less frequently than comparison fami- 
lies. ECEAP and comparison parents reported no differences in the extent to which 
there were barriers to their participation in school-related activities, except that 12 
percent of ECEAP parents and only seven percent of comparison parents indicated 
that school or training schedules kept them from participating. This is consistent with 
the finding that significantly more ECEAP mothers than comparison mothers were 
enrolled in school or a training program this year (28 percent and 19 percent, respec- 
tively). 
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For More Information 



Previous Study Reports 

The Year 3 Annual and Technical Reports document findings from the first three years 
of the ECEAP Longitudinal Study. These reports contain descriptions of the study 
design, the representativeness of the study sample to the entire ECEAP population, 
the analyses conducted with data collected during the ECEAP year, and study results, 
which focus on the gains made by children and families during their participation in 
the program. Study variables and the instruments used to collect data are also pro- 
vided. The reports can be obtained from the Department of Community Development 
at the address provided below. 

Year 4 Technical Report 

Details of the analyses conducted this year, including comparisons of ECEAP children 
and their peers, are available in the ECEAP Longitudinal Study Year 4 Technical 
Report. Information provided in the technical report includes: 

• a detailed description of the study design, variables, and instruments; 

• documentation of the similarities and differences between the study and compari- 
son samples; 

• detailed descriptions and results of study analyses; 

• data tables; and 

• a bibliography of other research referenced. 

What's to Come in Subsequent Years 

ECEAP and comparison children, and their families, are being tracked as the children 
proceed through elementary school. During each spring of the remaining years of the 
study, until the children complete fourth grade, families will be interviewed, teachers 
will be asked to complete observation inventories, and schools will be asked to pro- 
vide information regarding school attendance, progress reports, and referrals to spe- 
cial services. In addition, during the fourth grade, study children's scores on the 
state-required CTBS assessment will be collected and compared to the scores of all 
children in the state. The focus of analyses conducted during the follow-up years of 
the study will be twofold: (1) study children's progress over time; and (2) study chil- 
dren's performance compared to the performance of their peers. 

For further information regarding ECEAP or the ECEAP Longitudinal Study, contact: 

ECEAP 

Department of Community Development 

Community Assistance Division 

906 Columbia Street, Southwest 

Post Office Box 48300 

Olympia, Washington 98504-8300 

(206)586-1557 
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ECEAP Advisory Committee Members 



CO-CHAIRS: 

Nancy Ashworth 

WAEYC 

1029 South Garry Road 
Liberty Lake, WA 99019 

Sandra Galther 

Washington School Directors 

Association 

18835 Southeast 214 

Renton t WA 98058 



Janet Anderson 

Adult Literacy 

State Board of Community and 
Technical Colleges 
319 Seventh Avenue, MS: FE-ll 
Olympia, WA 98054 

Steve Anderson 

Children's Therapy Center of Kent 
26461 104th Avenue, Southeast 
Kent, WA 98031 

Jone Borhek 

Department of Health 
MS: LC-11B 
Olympic WA 98054 

Barbara Brauer 

Kennewick School District 
200 South Dayton 
Kennewick, WA 99336 

Nanette Bullock 

Olympic View Elementary 
1330 Home, Northeast 
Olympia, WA 98506 

Phil Bussey 

Washington Round Table 

1001 Fourth Avenue, South 3313 

Seattle, WA 98154 



Mary Can- 
Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
Old Capitol Building 
P.O. Box 47200 
Olympia, WA 98504-7200 

Dana Connolly 

Snohomish County Head Start 
6502 222nd Street, Southwest 
Mt. Lake Terrace, WA 98043 

Klkora Dorsey 

United Way 

1001 Fourth Avenue, Suite 3010 
Seattle, WA 98154 

Carolyn Hale 

Citizens Education Center Northwest 
14330 12th Avenue, Northeast, # 302M 
Seattle, WA 98125 

Ruth Harms 

Child Abuse Neglect and Prevention 
OSPI/Old Capitol Building 
P.O. Box 47200 
Olympia, WA 98504-7200 

Dorothy Holllngsworth 

State Board of Education 
140 23rd Avenue, East 
Seattle, WA98112 

James Kelly 

Washington State Commission 
on African-American Affairs 
1011 10th Avenue, Southeast 
MS: EM-14 

Olympia, WA 98504-8411 

Mary McKnew 

Governor's Office 
MS: 31 13 

Olympia, WA 98504-31 13 

Rhoda Miller 

Parent Representative 
139 Whitman #B 
Walla Walla, WA 99362 
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Mary Lou Moore 

Parent Representative 
P.O. Box 725 
Stevenson, WA 98648 

Osvaldo Pagan 

Yakima Valley Farm Workers Clinic 
300 Division Street 
Grandview, WA 98930 

Karen Parnell 

Skagit County Community Action 
Agency 

613 South Second 

P.O. Box 1507 

Mount Vernon, WA 98273 

Diane Plen, Ph.D. 

Division of Family and Youth Services 
The Children's Alliance 
618 Second Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98104-2232 

Krlstina Poole 

Parent Representative 

11521 108th Street, Southwest 

Tacoma, WA 98498 



Sherrill Rlcharz 

Department of Child and 
Family Studies 

Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99164-2010 

Shirley Salomon 

Bilingual Education 
OSPl/Old Capitol Building 
P.O. Box 47200 
01ympia,WA 98504-7200 

Ken Snyder, Director 

Office of Community Programs, ACF 
Department of Health and 
Human Services 
2201 Sixth Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98121 

Karen Tvedt 

Office of Child Care Policy 
DSHS/Children's Administration 
MS: OB-41 
Olympia, WA 98054 
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ECEAP Contractors 

Paula Akerlund 

ECEAP Director 
Aberdeen School District 
216 North G Street 
Aberdeen, WA 98520 
(206) 532-7690 

Janet Anderson 

Clallam-Jefferson CAC 
802 Sheridan, 1st Floor 
Port Townsend, WA 98368 
(206) 7964545 

Mary Ashby 

Director 

Community Child Care Center 
Northeast 1410 Stadium Way 
Pullman, WA 99163 
(509) 332-7005 

Sara Bartrum 
Director 

Chelan Douglas Child Services 

Assoclaiton 

1305 Kittitas Street 

Wenatchee, WA 98801 

(509) 663-5179 

Barbara Brauer 

ECEAP Director 
Kennewick School District #17 
200 South Dayton 
Kennewick, WA 99336 
(509) 736-2284 or 736-2286 

Georgean Brown-Roth 

HS/ECEAP Director 
Lower Columbia College 
P.O. Box 3010 
Longview, WA 98632 
(206) 577-2388 

Karln Carter 

ESD 101, Special Services 
West 1025 Indiana Avenue 
Spokane, WA 99205 
(509) 456-7086 



Frank DIeni 

HS/ECEAP Director 
Neighborhood House, Inc. 
905 Spruce Street 
Seattle, WA 98104 
(206) 461-8456 

Robbin Dunn 

HS/ECEAP Director 
Mason/Thurston Early Childhood 
1113 Legion Way, Southeast, Rm. 301 
Olympia, WA 98501 
(206) 753-7590 

Patt Earley 

HS/ECEAP Director 
Community Colleges of Spokane 
4410 North Market Street 
Spokane, WA 99207-5829 
(509) 533-8060 

Jan Eyestone 

HS/ECEAP Director 
Walla Walla School District 
421 South Fourth Street 
Walla Walla, WA 99362-2907 
(509) 527-3083 

Vlrgl Fryrear 

Tri-District Special Services 
First and Jefferson 
South Bend, WA 98586 
(206)875-5615 

Enrique Garza 

HS/ECEAP Director 

Washington State Migrant Council 

301 North First, Suite 1 

bunnyside, WA 98944 

(509) 837-8909 or 800-223-8515 

Janet Heverling 

ECEAP Director 
Skagit Valley College 
1201 East Pioneer Way 
Oak Harbor, WA 98277 
(206) 679*9771 or 385-2571 
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Kay Hlggins/Margarita Lopez 

Granger School District #204 
701 East Avenue, P.O. Box 400 
Granger, WA 98932 
(509) 854-1515 or 854-2512 

Debbra House 

Superintendent 
Manson School District 
312 Quetilquason 
P.O. Box A 
Manson, WA 98831 
(509) 687-3140 

Anita Jackson 

HS/ECEAP Director 

Early Childhood Opportunity 

Northwest 

314 East Holly Street, 2nd Floor 
Bellingham, WA 98225 
(206) 734-8396 

Jeanni Johnson 

HS/ECEAP Director 
* Kitsap Community Action Program 
1201 Park Avenue 
Bremerton, WA 98310 
(206) 377-7667 

Nick Johnson 

Administrative Assistant 
ESD#113 

601 McPhee Road, Southwest 
Olympia, WA 98502 
(206) 586-2933 

Wynn Knowling 

Dayton School District #2 
609 South Second 
Dayton, WA 99328 
(509) 382-2507 

Barry Lament 

HS/ECEAP Director 

Northeast Washington Rural 

Resources 

320 North Main 

Colville, WA99114 

(509)684-8421 
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Francis Mathlson 

ECEAP Director 

Lewis-Clark Early Childhood Program 
1805 19th Avenue 
Lewiston,lD 83501 
(208) 743-6573 

Karen Mlnnich 

Olympic ESD#114 
105 National Avenue, North 
Bremerton, WA 98312 
(206) 479-0993 

Richard Mould 

Director 

Selah School District/Special Programs 
105 West Bartlett Avenue 
Selah, WA 98942-1 117 
(509) 697-0718 

Peggy Nelson 

HS/ECEAP Director 

Okanogan County Child Development 

Association 

5 West Central, P.O. Box 1844 
Omak, WA 98841 
(509) 826-2466 

Sharon Patacsil 

HS/ECEAP Director 
United Indians of All Tribes 
P.O. Box 99100 
Seattle, WA 98199 
(206) 285-4425 

Louise Prather 

ECEAP Director 
Reliable Enterprises 
1703 North Pearl 
Centralis WA 98531-5517 
(206) 736-1696 

Wendy Roedell 

ECEAP Director 

Puget Sound ESD 

400 Southwest 152nd Street 

Seattle, WA 98166-2209 

(206) 439-3636 
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Jada Rupley 

Administrative Assistant 
Early Childhood Program 
ESD#112 

2500 Northeast 65th Avenue 
Vancouver, WA 98661-6812 
(206) 750-7501 

Larry Siroshton 

HS/ECEAP Director 
EOC of Clark County, Inc. 
10621 Northeast Coxley Drive 
Suite 207 

Vancouver, WA 99662-6100 
(206) 896-9912 

Sandy Stanelle 

Program Manager 
Enterprise for Progress 
in the Community 
2902 Castlevale Road, Suite A 
Yakima, WA 98902-0279 
(509) 248-3950 

Harla Tumbleson 

ECEAP/HS Director 
City of Seattle 

618 Second Avenue, 6th Floor 
Seattle, WA 98104-2222 
(206) 684-0523 
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Suzanne VanOnnan 

Director 

Mid-Columbia Children's Council, Inc. 
1100 East Marina Way 
Hood River, OR 97031 
(503)386-2010 

Joe Varano 

Administrator 

Snohomish County Human Services 
2722 Colby Avenue, Suite 104 
Everett, WA 98201 
(206) 388-7251 

Judy Vele*-o 

Children's House 
P.O. Box 101 
Eastsound, WA 98245 
(206) 3764744 

Carol Wlrth 

HS/ECEAP Director 

Kittitas County Head Start/ECEAP 

507 Nanum 

P.O. Box 835 

Ellensburg, WA 98926 

(509) 925-2262 



